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figures of his age. He notes with a sort of approving pride
the young wife's devotion to a husband thirty years her elder;
and finally when premature death left Lord Granville (as
Carteret then was) for the second time a widower, his comment
on it is no less impersonal than it is sincere in pity.
We are not without light upon his theories as to the
subject of matrimony. Writing to Mann at the end of 1743,
he comments on the marriage of Mann's sister to a gentleman
whose fortune was scanty.
" But your sister was in love, and must consequently be
happy to have him. Yet I own I cannot much felicitate
anybody that marries for love. It is bad enough to marry;
but to marry where one loves, ten times worse. It is so
charming at first, that the decay of inclination renders it
infinitely more disagreeable afterwards."
Practice in these matters is of course much more interesting
than theory, and if I could throw any clear light on Horace
Walpole's sexual history, it would be, by current standards,
a biographer's first duty to communicate all the succulent
details. Unhappily none are in my reach. The passage just
quoted does at least suggest that the young man was not
without experience of the charming beginnings to which he
refers, even if he had (at twenty-six) to trust somewhat to
report and observation for the phenomena of subsequent
decay. Otherwise the evidence is rather negative. Horace
Walpole did not look like a man of strong passions ; but then
neither did Lord Hervey, brother to the man whom Lady
Louisa Stuart held to be Horace Walpole's true father. Yet
Queen Caroline, a very plain-spoken lady, was continually
rallying Lord Hervey about his "visits to London to his
nasty gwupes" Nobody in that plain-spoken age seems to
have brought any such charge against Horace. If they
accused him of anything, it was of act absurd partiality for
the society of old ladies, The letters show beyond dispute
that he loved also the company and the spectacle of beautiful